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admitted as a judge without appeal, on the morality of the au- 
thor of the Lysistrata. 

We have left ourselves scarce any room to speak of the 
work named at the head of our article, the first volume of Mi- 
Mitchell's Aristophanes. This we have the less reason to re- 
gret, as our classical readers are already well possessed of its 
contents and character. The elaborate and ingenious preli- 
minary discourse, consisting of one hundred and sixty pages, 
is, with a few slight alterations, the first article in the Quarter- 
ly Review for September 1819, there given as a review of Mr 
F. Schlegel's lectures. The reviews of Mr Mitchell's volume, 
in the Quarterly and Edinburgh, particularly the former, are 
so ample and satisfactory, and so generally in our readers' 
hands, that we think it superfluous to prolong our article. We 
cannot but enter our protest, however, against the mode of 
translating, which Mr Mitchell has adopted, in giving up, as it 
should seem, in despair, many passages equally susceptible, 
in his hands, with many that he has translated, of a pleasing 
English transfusion, and supplying their place by a cold ana- 
lysis of their substance in prose. We trust Mr Mitchell has 
amended this matter in the continuation of his work, which we 
see announced in London, and which we beg leave to assure 
him is expected with impatience on this side of the Atlantic. 
When we are favored with it, we shall renew the consideration 
of the subject, and endeavor to render a more distinct testi- 
mony of our own to Mr Mitchell's felicity as a translator. 



Art. XV. — Herculanensium Voluminum quce supersunt. To- 
nus IT. Neapoli, 1809. Fol. 

This volume, the last which has been published by the 
Academicians of Portici, contains fragments of two books of 
Epicurus de Natura, being a portion of the treatise of thirty- 
seven books on this subject, ascribed by Diogenes Laertius to 
Epicurus. There are probably few of our readers, to whom the 
earlier history of the discovery, made of manuscripts, in the 
ruins of Herculaneum, is unknown. No event in modern times 
had excited greater interest in the literary world ; and rarely has 
so lively an interest been succeeded, by such indifference. 
The causes of this indifference are obvious ; — such as the time. 
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that elapsed from the first opening of the ruins, and the dis- 
covery there of a large library of manuscripts, before it was 
found possible to decypher and transcribe the latter : — the 
little intrinsic value of the few specimens, that have been trans- 
cribed and published, and the tediousness of the process by 
which this was effected, which seemed to forbid the expecta- 
tion of any thing much more important being done for the fu- 
ture. These circumstances combined have damped the hopes 
hitherto entertained of great light being thrown upon ancient 
literature, and large additions made to our treasure of Greek 
and Roman authors, by this discovery. Yet there remains the 
certain fact, that more than a thousand MSS are in existence 
from an age far older than the oldest, which have otherwise 
come down to us, and which, however difficult to decypher, 
are still proved by experience to be legible. Who does not 
feel a secret hope, that some happy chance may yet show, 
that it has not been to no purpose, that they were preserved 
beneath the burning streams of a volcano, and have been recov- 
ered from the earth, after having been buried there seventeen 
centuries ? Since the first attempts, which in fact are the only 
very successful ones, and with which many of our readers 
doubtless are acquainted, several new efforts have been made 
to improve the process of unrolling and decyphering these man- 
uscripts. Of these we propose to offer our readers some ac- 
count; and for the sake of rendering it more intelligible, and 
more interesting, to such of them as may not happen to be 
informed of the details of the discovery of the ruins of Her- 
culaneum, we have ventured to take up the subject from the 
beginning. 

Herculaneum was a city on the Italian coast in Campania, 
between Pompeii and Naples, and is often mentioned in the 
classical writers. The name is written sometimes Hercula- 
num, by which it is now commonly known on the European 
continent, and sometimes Herculaneum, as it is called in Eng« 
land and America. It suffered considerably by an earthquake, 
under the reign of the Emperor Nero; and under the reign 
of the Emperor Titus, and in the time of Plinythe elder, was 
buried beneath the streams of lava from mount Vesuvius. 
The celebrated writer just mentioned lost his life in his un- 
guarded attempt to gratify his curiosity upon this great pheno* 
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menon of nature.* The city of Pompeii and some smaller 
places were buried at the same time. Herculaneum was not, 
as Winckelman says, covered in the first instance by the la- 
va, but by showers of glowing cinders and hot ashes, cement- 
ed, shortly after they had fallen, by torrents of rain. Upon 
this first covering, the burning streams of lava poured and 
filled the city with a mass, which as it cooled passed into 
stone. That the inhabitants had time to save themselves, and 
their most valuable possessions, appears from the circumstance 
that few skeletons, jewels, or precious articles of any kind, 
have been found. At Stabise, three female figures were disco- 
vered, of which one was apparently a servant, and was carry- 
ing a wooden casket : the two other figures had golden bracelets 
and earrings, which are now preserved in the museum at Na- 
ples ; and at Pompeii, according to Eustace, sixty skeletons 
have been found. That attempts had, at some former period, 
been made to explore these ruins is rendered probable, by the 
subterraneous passages into them, evidently the work of much 
labor, which were discovered at the commencement of the 
modern excavations. An inscription also was found, which is 
supposed to allude to the same attempt. The modern disco- 
very was made by occasion of the digging of a well on the 
spot, in the grounds of the prince of Elbeuf, near his resi- 
dence. This was a house built upon the sea-shore, on rocks of 
Lava, near a Franciscan cloister. In sinking the well, the la- 
borers struck against a flight of stone stairs, but, piercing 
through them, continued their work till they came to a firm 
soil, consisting of the ashes of Vesuvius. Three female statues 
were here found, which of all the discoveries of Herculaneum 
are, as yet, the most celebrated, perhaps the most valuable, 
and which are in the gallery of antiques at Dresden, under the 
name of the Vestals. 

After the discovery of the figures, the prince of Elbeuf was 
forbidden to continue the excavations. Nothing more was 
done for thirty years, when the estate was purchased by the 
prince-royal, afterwards king of Spain, and chosen as the place 

* Pliny the younger, however, in his admirable account of the eruption, 
of Vesuvius, and death of his uncle, Epist VI. 16. ascribes the final determin- 
ation of the latter to sail toward the foot of the mountain to a more noble 
motive, than the gratification of curiosity : — ' Vertit ille consilium, et quod 
studioso animo inchoaverat, obit maximo. Deducit quadriremes, adscendit 
ipse non Retinae modo sed muttis (erat enim frequens amenitas or*) laturus 
ituxilhtm' 
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of his summer residence. The well, which was still open, 
was further excavated, and farther traces of a building, which 
proved afterwards to be a theatre, were found. An inscrip- 
tion containing the name of the city was also discovered, 
and this gave animation to the further steps taken, in investi- 
gating the famous ruins. Till this time it does not appear to 
have been known that the ruins belonged to Herculaneum. 

The superintendence of the work was intrusted to a Spanish 
surveyor, of the name of Alcubiere, through whose ignorance 
much damage was done to the relics of antiquity. Among 
others quoted, is the following instance. — An inscription in 
large brass letters, which were two palms high, was discover- 
ed, and without being copied, was torn down, bent up, and 
brought in a basket to the king, reduced to a literal resem- 
blance to those useful kitchen utensils with which bad writing 
is often compared, to the great embarrassment of the antiqua- 
ries, who have attempted to explain it. But as this first over- 
seer was advanced in rank, the care of the excavations for- 
tunately fell to a Swiss officer, Major Charles Weber, to 
whom, says Winckelman, we are indebted for all the proper 
measures that have been taken. Our limits oblige us to omit, 
from this sketch, the account of the statues, pictures, and other 
works of art, the inscriptions, articles of furniture and luxury, 
which were found, and of which the description occupies near 
a hundred pages, in the last edition of Winckelman's works. 
Such of our readers, as have not access to the original, can 
consult the French or the Italian translation, the latter of which 
is enriched by the valuable commentary of the Abbe Fea, of 
Rome. 

It was the discovery of a library of MSS among other re- 
lics of antiquity found in these ruins, which was heard with 
most interest by the literary world. They were found in a 
chamber so small, that two men, with outstretched arms, could 
reach across it, in a villa that had been partly excavated. — 
Around the sides of the room were cases, such as those usually 
placed in public offices, and in the middle a case, with shelves 
on each side, admitting a passage all round, — all being about six 
feet high. The wood, of which these cases were made, was 
in a state of coal, and dropped to pieces when it was touched. 
The cases were filled with black rolls, which at first were 
thought to be bits of wood, of no value, and many of them 
were thrown away or trodden under foot, as such. The regu- 
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larity, however, of their position awakened the suspicion of 
what they were, and they were carefully collected to the num- 
ber of near two thousand, and deposited in the museum at 
Portici. Xhese rolls thus saved from ruin, in the moment of 
discovery were found to be manuscripts written on papyrus, 
or the Egyptian reed, of which specimens exist in the green- 
houses in our vicinity, and from which the word paper, in the 
modern languages, is derived. They were mostly of uniform 
dimensions, viz. a span long, and three or four fingers thick ; — 
some were but half a span long. The most are shrivelled and 
contracted, by the heat of the lava, under which the house 
was buried, and all are reduced to coal. So thin was the 
paper originally, and so frail has it been made by the opera- 
tion of heat and time, that a breath affects it. The rolls were, 
in the first instance, composed of strips of paper, about four 
inches wide, lapped a finger's breadth over each other, and thus 
glued together. This work of gluing the strips of papyrus to- 
gether was among the ancients the business of the glutinatores ; 
and that their art ought not to be reckoned among the quite 
inferior mechanical arts, may be inferred from the fact, that 
the Athenians, who thought nothing contemptible which pro- 
moted letters, erected a statue to Philatius, for his improve- 
ments in it. The strips thus pasted together, and afterwards 
written upon transversely, were sometimes simply rolled up, but 
more commonly attached to a roller of wood. This was called 
umbilicus, from the appearance of the end of it, after the MS. 
was rolled up; and hence the expressions ad umbilicum ducere, 
and ad umbilicum pervcnire. Several of these rolls, after the 
discovery, were divided longitudinally, to show the internal 
construction, and to be exhibited to strangers. In some of these, 
says Winckelman with horror, the character was as large and 
fair, as that of the great Oxford Pindar ! The blacker these 
rolls are, and the more perfectly they are charred, the more 
easy are they to be unrolled and decyphered ; for in this case, 
the moisture was more thoroughly and uniformly expelled, by 
the heat, and they were thus reduced to a state, in which they 
would be less affected by the lapse of time. Those, on the 
contrary, which by their position were less uniformly charred, 
have mouldered more, and afford less hope of being made le- 
gible. What these manuscripts contained was for a long time 
a question. Signior Martorelli, an Italian scholar, who wrote 
a thick and learned volume upon an inkstand found in the 
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ruins, maintained that they were documents of various sorts, 
soldiers' furloughs, reports, and official instruments, and that in 
the building where they were found, were the municipal archives 
of the city of-Herculaneum. Winckelman refutes the opinion at 
considerable length ; and his own, that it was a collection of 
the Greek writings of the single and hitherto unknown author 
Philodemus, which he formed from the circumstance, that the 
four first unrolled were works of this writer, has been proved, 
by farther examination, also incorrect. Besides the treatise of 
Philodemus on music, which has been published, with engrav- 
ed fac similes of the columns of the original, and a learned com- 
mentary, (of which edition a copy is in the Athenaeum library 
and the college library at Cambridge,) and several other un- 
published writings of the same author, there have been dis- 
covered, in Greek, some books of Epicurus, and a commentary 
of Colotus, an unknown author, on Plato, and a short Latin 
poem. These are in addition to the discoveries made by 
Dr Hayter, a person sent from England by the Prince Regent, 
of which we shall presently speak. These manuscripts are 
written in columns, about four fingers broad, and forty, or in 
some cases, forty-four lines long, of which the most distinct 
idea will be formed, by examining a copy of the edition of Phi- 
lodemus* This work has forty such columns, and is a meta- 
physical treatise on music, of almost no intrinsic value. The 
second work of Philodemus, which has never been published, 
contains seventy such columns, and is the second book of a 
treatise on rhetoric. The third MS. unrolled contained the 
first book of the same treatise ; and the fourth is a work on vir- 
tues and vices, by the same author. 

Various attempts were made, with little or no success, to un- 
rol these manuscripts, in the trial of which several of them were 
destroyed, before the method afterwards used was invented. 
It was the invention of a Roman monk, Antonio Piaggi, who, 
having made public his proposal, and received the approbation 
of the competent judges, was sent for to Naples to apply it. It 
has been often described, among others by Kotzebue, in his 
Travels in Italy, and is in substance as follows. The MS. is 
suspended by steel arms, which arise perpendicularly from a con- 
venient frame, and attach themselves to the above-mentioned roll 
of wood, in the middle of the manuscript. Goldbeaters' skin is 
glued to a portion of the latter, about a half finger wide, and, by 
* This description applies only to the MS. of Philodemus. 
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means of silken threads fixed to the goldbeaters' skin, and ma- 
chinery adapted to the purpose, the portion of the manuscript 
thus secured is rolled off. The skin is again applied to another 
portion, which is rolled off in the same manner, and as this work 
proceeds, the whole is gradually and gently rolled upon an- 
other wooden cylinder. From this cylinder, the manuscript 
thus lined with goldbeaters' skin is finally unrolled, and then 
spread out, and transcribed. There are various inconveni- 
ences in this process. — In the first place it requires a month's 
time to unrol a portion of the manuscript a span wide ; and it 
may from this easily be calculated, how tedious an operation it 
must be to decypher a large roll. Besides this, holes have, in 
many cases, been produced in the folds of the paper, by the 
operation of time and the moisture contained in them. These, 
on account of the thinness of the paper, cannot be discerned 
by the eye ; and when the goldbeaters' skin is laid on with 
glue over such a hole, it takes up, of course, the portion of the 
fold lying next under it. The same error is repeated when 
the work reaches the new chasm, occasioned by this last vio- 
lence, and thus an inextricable confusion takes place, and is 
propagated through the whole. In addition to all this, the ad- 
hesive solution applied to fasten the goldbeaters' skin to the 
roll, though it possesses the necessary quality of loosening the 
folds from each other, is found also to loosen the different strips 
of paper mentioned above ; in which way new difficulty and 
confusion are introduced. Notwithstanding all these obstacles, 
the work of Philodemus on music was unrolled and decypher- 
ed. After learning by what a tedious and imperfect process 
this must be effected, we cannot but wonder, that it was ac- 
complished so well ; at the same time, that the insignificance 
of the writing itself has done not a little to damp the zeal with 
which the business of unrolling the MSS was pursued. Had 
the lost books of Polybius, Diodorus, or Dionysius, the his- 
tory of Theopompus, the lost plays of iEschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, or Aristophanes, or the comedies of Menander, 
to say nothing of Roman literature, — had any of these been 
fortunately among the manuscripts unrolled, there would have 
been no bounds to the interest that would have been excited, 
and no effort would have been thought too great in the pursuit 
of the work. Still, however, it is hard to think, that no valu- 
able author is among the MSS. The conjecture of Winckel- 
man is, as we have said, refuted by the subsequent discovery 
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of other writers besides Philodemus ; and when we consider 
the dearness and scarcity of books in ancient times, we cannot 
think that any person, who had the means and disposition to 
acquire a library of nearly two thousand volumes, should have 
possessed among them none of the works of the masters. — It 
would be hard, even in our days, in the marvellous multiplica- 
tion of worthless writings by the press, and the eagerness with 
which they are sought for, it would be hard to find a library of 
two thousand volumes, which contained nothing, that would be 
more valuable to posterity eighteen hundred years hence, af- 
ter such a wreck of our literature, as that of antiquity has suf- 
fered, than the works of Philodemus are to us. There is, we 
venture to say, among us no collection of novels and romances, 
no library of political pamphlets, no apparatus in polemical 
divinity, into which some volume of Goldsmith or Addison 
has not found, or rather lost, its way. Nay we have a pleasing 
confidence, that were our circulating libraries, our boksellers' 
shops, and our publishers' offices, to be overwhelmed at once 
like Herculaneum, some redeeming fragment of the masters of 
the English literature would be discovered hereafter in the 
ruins, to show posterity we were not utterly given up to 
ordinary fugitive writings, to newspapers, to journals and re^ 
views, and all the light reading of the day. 

The disordered state of the Neapolitan finances, the unsettled 
condition of things produced by the political revolution, and 
perhaps the want of spirit in those on whom the duty devolv- 
ed, occasioned a great sluggishness and inactivity in the pro- 
secution of this work. Representations to this effect were 
made to the prince of Wales, in England, at the beginning of 
the present century, and his royal highness, in consequence, 
with great liberality, proposed to the Neapolitan government 
to defray the expenses of unrolling, decyphering, and publish- 
ing the manuscripts. This offer was accepted by the court of 
Naples ; and it was thought necessary to select a person to- 
superintend the enterprise. The event has proved, we be- 
lieve, that an unfortunate choice was made, and that the liber- 
al designs of the prince would have been most effectually car- 
ried into execution, by simply applying the stimulus of English 
patronage and pay, to the experience and fidelity of the aca- 
demicians of Portici. Mr Hayter, however, an English gen- 
tleman, was selected for the place, on the reputation of his 
classical scholarship : and a less fortunate choice, judging from 
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the sequel, eould not well have been made. This gentleman 
arrived in Naples in 1802, with credentials, which procured 
him a nomination as one of the directors for unrolling the 
manuscripts. 

An account of this gentleman's labors may be found in the 
Herculanensia of Sir W. Drummond and JVlr Walpole, and in 
two letters addressed by himself to his princely patron. With 
the Herculanensia we are acquainted, only through the medium 
of the learned and instructive review of it, in the third volume 
of the Quarterly Review ; the first article of which is a notice 
of this work, with a jac simile of the fragment on Epicurus, 
unrolled by Mr Hayter, and published by Sir W. Drummond, 
with an English translation of the fragment. The two letters 
of Mr Hayter, or certainly one, we remember to have read 
some years since, but have them not at hand. Of the eighty 
manuscripts, which he professes to have rendered legible, we 
believe this short fragment of Epicurus is all that the world has 
seen. Neither Mr Hayter, if our memory serves us, nor the 
authors of the Herculanensia, from aught that appears in the 
excellent notice of their labors in the Quarterly Review, con- 
descend to inform us of the authors of these eighty books, nor 
what accession is made by them to our stores of ancient litera- 
ture. From the ominous silence or obscurity which reigns on 
this head, we are apprehensive that these attempts on the 
eighty manuscripts were abortive. That the papyri were but 
partially unrolled, or very imperfectly decyphered, and that 
instead of eighty manuscripts being ' made legible' by the la- 
bors of Mr Hayter, the real truth is, that eighty have been 
mutilated and ruined by him. Such, in fact, we were inform- 
ed by an English gentleman of high respectability, concerned 
in subsequent negotiations on this subject, was the case, and 
that it had been discovered that nothing valuable was to be ex- 
pected from Mr Hayter's labors. 

In this state of things another project was started, and being 
brought forward under high scientific patronage, arrested the 
attention of the public. The author of this project was Dr 
Sickler, rector of a school at Saxe Hildburghausen, in Ger- 
many. As this project excited much attention at the time, and 
led to an expensive experiment, under the patronage of the 
British parliament, we shall lay before our readers the report of 
the academy of sciences at Gottingen, to which Dr Sickler 
submitted the project. This report is contained in a notice in 
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the Literary Gazette of Gottingen for December 1814, which 
notice is as follows : — 

* At a public meeting of the royal society, on the 9th Novem- 
ber, Mr Heeren submitted to the society a statement of Dr Sick- 
ler, director of the Gymnasium at Saxe-Hildburghausen, (well 
known for several esteemed antiquarian writings, and for his ex- 
cellent topographical map of the country about Rome,) upon a 
subject very important for classical literature, viz. — an improved 
method of unrolling the manuscripts found at Herculaneum. Dr 
Sickler wished to subject his method to a thorough investigation ; 
and to this end — and because, from very weighty considerations he 
could not as yet make it publicly known, — petitioned that a com- 
mittee of the royal society might be appointed, to which the par- 
ticulars of his process, and experiments made by himself on char- 
red paper, should be submitted. Messrs Blumenbach, Haus- 
mann and Heeren were nominated as this committee, and their 
report follows. 

It must previously be observed, that Dr Sickler, during six 
years which he spent in Italy, was three times at Naples, and 
hail opportunity there, not only to make himself particularly ac- 
quainted with the method hitherto pursued, and its defects, but 
also, as far as the rules of the museum admitted, to subject his 
own to the test of experiment. According to the statement of the 
overseer of the museum, there are not less than 1400 rolls there 
preserved, wholly or mostly unrolled. They are nearly all of the 
same length, but of very unequal thickness ; from which it fol- 
lows, of course, that the works written upon them are of various 
comprehension. With respect to their contents, very hasty hy- 
polheses have been adopted, which experience itself has shown to 
be incorrect. It can no longer be doubted, that they are writings 
of very various nature, in Greek and Latin, in prose and poetry, 
since a work upon music, a work of Epicurus upon nature, and a 
Latin poem, have been found ; and in others, subjects from geo- 
graphy and natural history are evidently treated. Little as we 
may be able to anticipate, what may be the result of farther dis- 
closures, there is every reason to think that several of the most 
important works in classical literature are here concealed ; and 
the expectation of finding there the comedies of Menander, or the 
lost books of Polybius, though uncertain, is by no means chimeri- 
cal.' — [Here follows a mention of the steps hitherto taken, of the 
method of Antonio Piaggi, and the mission of Mr Hayter, of which 
the result was not then known, as we have already related them.] 
The notice proceeds.—' To an improved method it was accord- 
ingly necessary, fii ft, to discover a preparation, which could be 
applied upon the side of the charred paper, and would penetrate 
New Series, No. 10. 39 
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the papyrus, without injuring it, or rendering it hard by drying 
too suddenly ; secondly, to find a material with which the papy- 
rus, by the aid of the preparation, could be lined upon the out- 
side, yet without tearing ; and, lastly, to make some improve- 
ments in the other parts of the machinery, to facilitate the unroll- 
ing. Dr Sickler considers, that he has hit upon a method, which 
fulfils these conditions, and as a proof of this, has communicated 
to the society specimens of paper written upon, and reduced to 
coal, which, after being lined in the way proposed by him, are 
unrolled and transcribed. The following is the official opinion 
pronounced by the committee of the royal society upon this me- 
thod. — " The method proposed by Dr Sickler, for unrolling the 
Herculanean MSS, is essentially different from that which has 
hitherto been pursued without success ; and appears to unite the 
different qualifications requisite, viz. those of unfolding the char- 
red rolls in a connected and legible condition, and in a short time. 
The adhesive mixture, which Dr S. has proposed, is of a nature 
to attach itself equally well to the charred papyrus, and to the 
substance with which they are to be lined, ft dries slowly, so 
that it is not necessary to precipitate the work of unfolding, and 
should any portion of an underfold, by cause of a hole in the one 
above, attach itself to the lining, this mixture will admit of its 
being easily separated. The body, to which the manuscript is to 
be transferred to render it legible, is indeed very yielding, so as 
to accommodate itself to rolls that are shrivelled and bent, but is, 
at the same time, substantial and firm. The machinery proposed 
is simple, and presents the advantage, that the charred roll is 
preserved in the state of the greatest possible tranquillity, and 
that every motion is avoifled which might tear the delicate mass ; 
at the same time, it places the manuscript in a position best 
calculated to facilitate the reading of it. From these premises, 
the committee consider it highly probable, that the method pro- 
posed would be attended with success, especially as, upon being 
applied to papers written upon and reduced to coal, it is found 
entirely competent to unfolding them in a legible condition. Still, 
however, a perfect conviction of its applicabdity.can only be pro- 
duced by experiments upon the charred rolls themselves, by oc- 
casion of which, no doubt, various improvements would suggest 
themselves, adapted to the particular condition of each MS., 
which could not be provided for in advance." — The notice pro- 
ceeds. — " It is naturally the wish of Dr Sickler to have an oppor- 
tunity of making a fair experiment of his method upon one of 
those rolls, which have reached London and Paris in the way of 
presents from Naples, and the royal society, when it considers the 
importance of the event in case of success, and the probability of 
succeeding, cannot but express the wish, that such an opportuni- 
ty might be given to Dr Sickler." ' 
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To confirm his pretensions, Dr Sickler presented the pub- 
lic with a specimen of a papyrus, which he had unrolled, on 
occasion of his visit to Naples. How be came possessed of 
it does not appear. He does not say, that it was either given 
or lent to him, and the other way of getting possession of things 
has fallen into disuse since the ' age of chivalry.' We would 
not have thrown out this awkward suggestion, but for the 
apocryphal character of the fragment itself, which led several 
respectable English gentlemen to do the doctor the justice of 
believing, that, instead of pilfering the fragment at Naples, he 
fabricated it at home. To give our readers an opportunity of 
judging for themselves, we have placed the fragment in a note.* 

Notwithstanding the suspicions entertained by several of the 
best scholars, that Dr Sickler's pretensions came in question- 
able shape, the recommendation of so respectable a body as the 
society at Gottingen, speaking by the organ of a committee of 
most competent judges, was sufficient to procure for Dr Sick- 
ler an opportunity of making an experiment in London. To 
that city he was requested to repair ; and a committee was 
raised to superintend the experiment, which he should make on 
some rolls, that were submitted to him by order of parlia- 
ment ; being a part of those which, at a former period, had 
been presented to the British government by the Neapolitan. 
Sir Joseph Bankes, Sir H. Davy, and other distinguished lit- 
erary and scientific characters, were of the committee, and 
every thing was liberally provided, that the experiment might 
proceed to advantage. After laboring six months, the doctor 
succeeded in unrolling four manuscripts, and decyphering one 
word 'Aa-o'AAaMs from which he conjectured, with some plausi- 
bility, that the MS. where that word was found, was a poem. 
A poem it certainly was, or some other work in the Greek lan- 
guage. By this time, the cost of the experiment, including the 
allowance liberally made by parliament to Dr Sickler, to in- 
demnify him for the expenses of removing himself and family 

* As published by Dr Sickler, it is entitled, ' Fac Simile einer Herculanis- 
chen MS. Rolle.' Then follows the actual fac simile about ?J inches broad, 
and 4$ long, and under it is written, ' legible copy of the above fragments.' 

Xutt 2s xar txuvnv r«v xfy av tfrh xai tokos rts xo~Xos, trpos /iiffn/jcSpiav vXr,~ 
Sum Txvrotojy rots /itythfftv ctp'tav a/v ivias /&\v ir'ivri xou "hixa. <xri%ius Cyea 01 ^p i0 \ 
vxuraovrts Xtyovtri, as %wp}s xivb'vmv Dtigtvovo-i, VfoQnv am iroifcm •xapixovtras. ru Si 
\hurovrot xupx fxpnxa xa.ro. ras rm Torafiuo* xapaX'ias xaXkv, xa.) vpos vo/mv aya- 
4%, ry §s vr^ou^nfAlvy vrapaXia- vnffoi rieffapis Iftxiivrai fFivtjPtpus fch xai //.iXxivai rhv 
h-^iv trrvjXw oi Ta,p.u.lyiQaiv vXyjv avroQurov uToQatvovcrai ipupxt opos xat vxpaxurat 
to rm xvxXavuv, ovofiKTfiivtv v<xo rots pilots o/ioiofS xetrk rnv xogvtpyiv vrirqas 'iv° v - 
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to London, had amounted to £1000 ; four manuscripts had been 
released from the possibility of being tortured by future decy- 
pherers ; and it was thought proper to put a stop to the under- 
taking. 

Since the failure of this experiment, we understand that Sir 
H. Davy, while at Naples three years since, made some partial 
attempts on the papyri, which were attended with success ; but 
that he expressed the opinion, that little was to be expected, in 
the way of facilitating the process, as hitherto practised by the 
academicians at Porticii For our own parts, on examining 
these rolls at Naples, and observing the state to which they are 
reduced, instead of wondering that no more has been done, 
we are filled with admiration with what has been effected. 
Nor do we despair of yet seeing some valuable accession to 
our stores of ancient literature from this quarter. 

The books of Epicurus, now first published in the volume, 
of which we have given the title at the head of this article, 
though certainly not what we should have most desired, are no 
contemptible relic. Nothing of this philosopher was till now 
extant, beyond the detached quotations made from him by 
other ancient writers ; and we cannot peruse without interest 
the first writings thus recovered to us of one of the most cele- 
brated philosophers of antiquity. The space we have already 
taken up prevents our going more deeply into the notice of 
this work ; nor would it perhaps amuse our readers. We shall 
close our article with one remark on the perversity of human 
things, of which the fate of these books of Epicurus furnishes 
one among many illustrations. It is well known that the walls 
of the Egyptian temples, the sides of the obelisks and the sarco- 
phagi, and the rolls of papyrus found within the bandages of 
the mummies, are filled with hieroglyphical characters ; the 
record, no doubt, of a mass of historical and biographical 
knowledge, but altogether lost to the world, from an igno- 
rance of the hieroglyphical character. When we thus compare 
the fate of writings on tablets of freestone and granite, perfectly 
preserved but perfectly unintelligible, with the fate of many other 
literary remains of antiquity, we behold a remarkable instance, 
how little the result can always be prophesied from the pre- 
mises. The law of Moses was written on perishable materials, 
probably linen ; and had so nearly perished, that one copy on- 
ly was extant, and that was buried in the decaying ruins of the 
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temple.* This book, however, written in the dialect of a 
small province, and so nearly lost, is now in all the tongues of 
civilized, and in very many of the tongues of uncivilized man. 
The poems of Homer were probably never written by their 
author ; but sung about the Grecian islands and the Ionian 
coasts by a wandering bard, contemporary with the flourishing 
age of Egypt. They are now in all the schools of America, 
Europe, and European India. The works of Aristotle written on 
parchment were buried shortly after his death, to preserve them 
from the rapacity of the kings of Pergamus. One hundred and 
sixty years they lay forgotten in the ground, exposed to damp- 
ness and mildew. They are now in all our libraries. The 
text of the Roman law, the institutions and pandects of Justi- 
nian, existed in their entire form but in one copy, in an Italian 
trading town, Amalfi, while at the present day justice is ad- 
ministered from that text, in all the continental courts of Eu- 
rope. In the declining ages, parchment was so dear, that one 
writing was effaced to make way for another. The finest pro- 
ductions of Grecian and Roman wit, nay the scriptures them- 
selves, were often thus obliterated, to make way for the epistles 
of a church father and the legends of a saint. Modern ingenui- 
ty has found out methods of restoring the ancient writing, after 
it had thus been scratched out and written over.f But more 
curious, we think, than all these, is the fact certified to us 
by the subject of our present article. More than seventeen 
hundred years ago, a stream of fiery lava covered the town of 
Herculaneum in some places to a depth of seventy feet. When 
we think of the destructive power of such a mass of molten 
rocks, so long as it remains in a state of fusion, and the con- 
dition of paper manuscripts, over which it has flowed to a 
depth of forty and fifty feet ; and reflect that manuscripts so 
buried have now, after seventeen centuries, been dug up, un- 
folded, and printed, we have, perhaps, the most astonishing 
fact in literary history ; and contrasting it with the mute re- 
cords, which have braved in vain the storms of ages, on the 
obelisks and the temples at Carnac and Luxor, one of the most 
remarkable examples of the perversity of human things. 

* 2. Chron. xxxiv. 14, and the corresponding passage in the book of Kings. 
t See North American Review, vol. xii, p. 385, &c. 



